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FROM THE LIBERAL RECORDER. 


Heb. i.8—* Unto the Son he saith, thy 
throne, O God, is foreverana ever.” In the 
next verse it appears that the throne was his 
by the anointing of the father; “ there- 
fore -God, even thy God, hath. anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows.”” Fellows are equals; and if Je. 
sus were the eternal God, he could have no 
equals except the spirit and the father. No 
one will pretend that his anointing placed him 
above them. His throue was received from 


that being of whom he said to his disciples, I | 


go unto my father and your father, to my God 
and your God. 

t John iii. 16— Hereby perceive we the 
‘love of God, because he laid down his life for 
‘us.” It will be seen upon examination, that 
the words ‘of God’ are printed in Jialics, as 
an addition of the English translators, and are 
of course no part of the Bible. The same is 
true of the word God, in Acts vii, 59, in the 
account of the murder of Stephen. 

i John v. 7—~‘* There are three that bear 


“record in heave; the’ father, the word, aad 


the holy ghost ; and these three are one,” — 
This, together with John x. 30, may be com 
pared with Jobn xvii. 21, “ Holy father, keep 
through thine own 2.ame those whom thou 
hast given me, that they may be one as we 
are one ;”’ and Johnxvil. 21, * As thou father 
art in me, and | in thee, that they also may be 
one in-us :”? which would go just as far to 
prove the disciples the same with the father. 


‘Compare this text also with 1 Cor. ini. 8, 


‘+ He that planteth end he that.watereth, are 
one.” No one infers from this, that Paul and 
Apollos were the same person. We may 
algo compare 1 Tim. ii- 5,‘* For there 
ais one God and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.” : 

1 John v. 20—* We know that the son of 
‘God is come, and hath given us an under. 
standing, that we may know bim that is 
‘true, and we are in him that ts true, ‘even 
inhis son Jesus Christ. This is the true 
God and eternal life.” .This is the peculiar 
construction ofthe writer :—thus, 2 Johni 
2, For many @eceivers ate enteret into the 
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world which confess not that Jesue Christ ts 
come inthe flesh, This is a deceiver and an 
astichrist.”” ‘Ihe same rule of grammatical 
construction, which would make Jesus the 
tree God in the former verse, would make 
him in this a deceiver and an antichrist. 
a Oe 
CERTAIN FACTS- 

Tie generality of Christians, we suspect, 
are not apprised of the alterations in scripture, 
which ave been made in former ages to sup- 
port the trinitarian hypothesis, Many or- 
thodox preachers, we fear, keep back certain 
facts upon this subject, which ought to be 
nadeknowf. We shallstate a few and free- 
ly offer Our pages to any one who will fairly 
dicots our statements. 
| 1. The first notorious interpolation is the 
seventh verse of the fifth chepter of the first 
Bpistle of John. We have given a summary 

the evidence that this passage is spurious, 
on the 67th page‘of the Liberal Christian ; to 
hat we refer our Teaders. {fany wish to 
pursue the inquiry respecting this paszage, 
Pir obtain great information from a tract 

in tsaac Newton, entitled “ An historica! 
account of two notable corruptions of Script- 
ure ina letter toa friend.”"* ‘Orfrom Mich- 
aelis’ Introduction to the New Testament, 
translated by Dr. H. Marsh, pages 417 and 
435. Orfrom the writings of Dr. Adams 
Clarke, whose commentary is about being 
reprinted in New-York. The Rev. Henry 
Ware, of Boston, published in 1820 a para- 
phiet, entitled “* Two letters on the genuine- 
ness of the verse 1 John, v. 7. and on the 
Scriptural Argument for Unitarianism ; ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Alexander M’Leod D. D. 
of New York.” 1n this will be found the 
opinions of many most eminent biblical crit- 
ics both trinitarian and unitarian. We wish 
allwho have not, would read the whole of this 
pamphlet attentively. 

2. Inthe same Epistle, 1 John iii.Ct p. 16 
verse there is in our common translation, a. 


* This tract will soon be put within the reach of all 
redders, as it is among those proposed to be published 
byRev. Jared Sparks, inhis “Collection of Essays, 
&.” a work which we ‘have recommended {page 40} 





and again most earnestly recommend, 
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nother interpotation. ‘* Hereby perceive we 
the love of God, because he laid down his 
life forus.”? What humble reager of the 
New Testament, would suspect that there 
are po such words as of God in the original? 
Yet such is the fact. 

3. Acts. vit. Chap. 59 verse. ‘ And they 
stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and saying 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.”? This verse 
by a forced translation is made to couste- 
nance the doctrine of the Trinity. We say 
by a forcee translation, because the original 
word here rendered calling upon God, proper- 
ly means invoking, exclaiming, crying out.— 
jt may more correctly be translated tous, 
“And they stoned Stephen, crying out and 
saying, Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” 

4. Acts xx. 23. ‘* Feed the Church of God, 
which he hath parchased with his blood.” — 
Were this reading genuine, it would go far to 
establish the idea that the immortal God could 
die ; but there is little doubt that the text as 
been, in this place, corrupted. Instead of 
T heou (God) it was originaly written Kunou 
(Lord.) Griesbach, who is by all allowed to 
have investigated the original reading ofche 
New Testament with greater fidelity and s:c- 
cess than any one, without hesitation rejects 
Theou (God) and reads Tou Kuriou (he 
Lord); and says, that on the evidence for the 
latter reading he could not do otherwise. 
‘* Ten Manuscripts, of which four are ancieat, 
read Kuriou,(Lord.) These Manuscripts are of 
the highest antiquity & euthority and of differ. 
ent families. Al! the readings in which these 
Manuscripts agree, are, by the best critics ad. 
mitted as genuine, and this reading ts sup- 
ported by the most approved ancient versions 
and ecclesiastical authorities.” 

Other instances might be mentioned, in 


which it is very probable the text has been | 


corsupted; and as they are now alleged in 
support of the trinitarian doctrine, there is too 
much reason to believe they were altered for 
that purpose. 

1 


CAUSE OF THE FREQUENT REFERENCES TO THE 
MOSAIC LAW AND RITUALIN THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS. 


Tne special occasion of St. Paul’s indting 
this epistle, and the persons to whom itwas 
sent, and their situation, will cafold the tea. 
son of that continua! reference to the Mesaic 
institution, which we meet with in this «pis- 
tle, more thanin any other of his writings. 
Addressing himself then as is generallyac. | 


knowledged to Hebrew christians, residing ia 
Judea, in dangerous times, just before the 
Oreaking out of their fatal war against the 
Romans, when they were under many tempt- 
ations to desert the gospel, his chief designia 
to confirm them in their adherence to it.—~ 
And the argument most likely to turn them 
back to Judaism being this, that the gospel 
tended to abolish their divine religion, their 
priesthood and sacrifices, without giving them 
an equivalent ia lea of it, this eminent teach. 
er makes it his business to shew the superior- 
ity of Christ io character and office to Moses; 
and even to angels, by whose instrumentality 
they supposed their law to have been given ; 
and he teaches at large by comparison, that 
Christ was a better high priest than any un. 
der their law, and his death or sacrifice, more 
efficacious and acceptable to God, than their 
jegal sacrifices, 

Not that Christ was properly a priest, or 
his death properly a sacrifice ; but our apos- 
tle, a Jew writing to Jews, soeaks to them in 
their own way iu terms of allusion to their 
old religion and its ceremonies ; and he in- 
tended to signify this oniy by it, that whatever 
advantages they supposed that they had from 
their high priests and sacrifices, Christians 
derived far more and greater from Christ. 

Lindsey's Address to the Students, &c, 


el Oe 


IF JESUS CHRIST IS GOD, HE CANNOT BE THE 
SON OF GOD, 


By the deity of Jesus Christ, its advocates 
mean thathe ts truly and properly God; not 
merely a God by officer, as Moses and other 








| messengera of Jehovah were; but God by 
| nature ; the self existent, supreme and eternal 
|God. At the same tine they acknowledge 
|that there is and can be but one God. It 
follows, according to their hypothesis, that Je- 
sus Christ is the one and only God, and that 
| there can be no God besides him ; for if there 
be any other God, he is not the only true 
God, and unless he bethe only true God be 
is not God at all; for they admit that there 
is but one God ; bat if he be the one and on. 
ly God, how is it possible he shou'd be the 
Son of God ? Is it possible that he should be 





the son of God, and yet be himself that God 
whose son he is? It is impossible to conceive 
ofa Father anda Son without conceiving of 


two beings; for no being can be his own 


Father and a Son to himself. The person 
who isa Son cannot be the same being whose 
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son he is. A Father must necessarily bea 
distinct being from him who is his Son, as 
well as a Sona distinct being from him who 
is his Father. To say tbat God and Christ 
are one and the same being, is to preclude 
the relauon of Father and Son, which subsists 
between them; and if it be admitted that 
they are two beings. it must follow, either that 
but one of them is God, or that there are two 
Gods. On the ground of the deity of Christ, 
jt must either be admitted that he is his own 
Father, and his own Son, and that Godisa 
Father to bimself and a Son to himself, which 
seems too great an absurdity for any reasona- 
ble person to admit, or it will follow that he 
cannot be the Son of God ; for how can he be 
the only true God, and the Son of the only 
trae God, without being both a Father and 
a Son to himseif ? 


The advocates for the deity of Christ are |4 


‘required to show, how he can be the only 
trae God,and yet have himself a God and 
Father; how he canbe the beloved Son of 
God, and vet he himself God; while-it is ad- 
mitted there is but one God. Their hypoth- 
esis seems to involve them in insuperable diffi- 
culty, if they attempt to make one part of 
their system consistent with the other ; ast 
is clogged with evident self contradiction.— 
That there is more.than one God they dare 
not admit ; for this would be contrary to the 
most plain and positive-declarations of scrip- 
ture ; that Jesus is the Son of God they dare 
not deny ; as to do this would be to deny what 
is positively asserted in the gospel ; to say 
he is his own Father and a Son to himself, is 
too grossly absurd ; to say itis aamystery-will 
not do ; for we can understand it sufficiently 
to perceive that ‘t involves .manifest contra- 
dictions. ‘They ‘have sometimes charged us 
‘with denving the Son of God, though-we have 


always steadily maintained that Jesus is the. 


Son of God; we might retort the charge 
upon them, asthe doctrine for which they 
zealously contend, involvesa virtual denial 
of hisSonship. However, we only charge 


them with maintaining a doctrine, which if 


followed. ont consistentiv, would destroy tha 
Senship of -Christ. Wrights Tracts. 


The deity of Christ.subverszve of his Mediation. 


A mediator is a third person, acting be- 
tween opposite parties. “He must necessarily 
be a distinct being from both the parties be- 
“ween whom he acts as mediator. This I 


eappose will be admitted as incontrovertible : 








it foliows,that the mediator between God and 
men must be a being as distinct from God as 
he is from all other men. This is essentially 
necessary in order to his acting as mediator: 
consequently, if Jesus Christ be one of the 
parties, if he be himself God, it seems impos- 
sible that he should be the mediator between 
God and menu, 

To say that Jesus Christ is God, and yet 
that he ts the mediator between God and 
men, 1s equal to saying, that God 1s the medi- 
ator between God and men, and that Christ 
is the mediator between himselfard men. If 
Christ be God, and be the mediator, it is un- 
deniable thatthe mediator must be God.— 
Again, if Christ be both God and the media- 
torbetween God and men, it is an unavoidable 
consequence, that he is the mediator between 
himseit and men. 1 see not how these conse- 
uences of the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
canbe avoided; and surely their absurdity 
must strike every candid impartial person.—— 
The scriptures no where intimate that God is 
the mediator between God and men, or that 
Christ is the mediator between himself and 
men ; nor will the acvocates for his deity ven- 
ture to assert that this is the case; they 
will not dare to adopt Janguage plainiy ex- 
pressive of what isso glaringly absurd = yet, i¢ 
fs evident, that, so long ae they maintatn the 
deity of Jesus Christ, thev must either allow 
the truth of what such language expresses, 
or give up the doctrine of his mediation.— 
They are required to show, if Christ be God, 
who is the mediator between God and men ; 
as the meciator must be a person distinct from 
God. Thedeity of Jesus Christ, followed 
out to its natural consequences, would exclude 
him from the ofhce of mediator, and set aside 
the-whole of the gospel pian of mediation ; 
lor if he himself be God, the only God, it 
seems unpossible that he should be a middle 
person, and act as such, between ‘God and 
men. As the Sonship -and-mediation .of Jé- 
sus Christ are acknowledged by all Christians 
to be plainly taught in the New Testament, 
aud the doctrine of his deity is incompatible 
with his Sonship and Mediation; it follows, 
that the doctrine of his deity must be false, 
and cannot be retained without manifest in- 
consistency. Ibid. 


——2 +o 
“Wile we wrangle here in the dark, we 


are dying, and passiag to the world, that will 
decide all our controversies ; and the safegt 





passage thither is by peaceable holiness.” 
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"HE EXTENT OF THE REFORMATION IN THE 
16TH CENTURY. 


That the subject may be the more clearly 
presented to your minds, | will prosecute the 
inquiry into the extent of the reformation, un- 
der three distinct branches. 

1. The power exercisec in the govern- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs. 

2. The ceremonies and exercises to be a- 
dopted in the public worship ofGod And 

3. The doctrines that were inculcated 
and estaslished as the essential truths of rev- 
elation. 

It is not necessary to remark, that the re- 
formets denied the supremacy of the bishop 
of Rome. They denied that Popes and gen. 
eral councils were either infallible or supreme 


judges in concerns of religion; they declared 


the scriptures to be the sole law of Christians; 
and they submitted its interpretation to the 
enlightened conscience and sound judgement 
of each individual disciple. The grand prin 

ciple, the permanent foundation of the r- 
formed religion, is the sufficiency of scriptuye 
asa rule ot faith and practice, and the right 
of private judgement io matters of religion. — 
To the support of the sufficiency of scripture, 
ani the right of private judgement, Luther 
devoted, his talents,his reputation, and his life. 
The trath of these positions he proved by argu- 
mente, which all his adversaries could neither 
confute nor invalidate. This proof remains 
in its full force, though the practice of the 
lirst reformere and of most of their success. 
ors has been quite inconsistent with the 
principle. By it Luther has transmitted an 
imperishable reputation. ‘The sufhciency of 


acripture, and the right of private judge. |. 


ment, ts the very soul of protestantism.— 
These principles have, at least in theory, 
been admitted by all denominations. of pro- 
testants through every century since ‘the 
days of Luther ; and as long as these are ad- 
mitted even. as speculative truths, Christian 
liberty, at least in its root, will have vitality. 
The ambitiwn. of civil rulers may, in one 
country, smother ke.growth ; and in another 
the contention of different denominations of 
professors tor, superiority and dominion, may 
des'roy is shoots ; but-1t wil! still retain life, 
and as prejudices are conquered, ip the prog- 
ress of gevesal improvement, it w:ll grow to 
its fall strength, pat forth its rich foliage, and 
yield its divine fruit. 

' But with sorrow. and pain we review the 
weakness and inconsistency of man, in this 

# 





most sacred transaction, Luther, and al 
the other reformers, denied absolutely that 
any human power might authoritatively settle 
the articles of Christian faith: they separa. 
ted themselves from the existing Hiersrchy, 
and claimed the liberty to form their own sys. 
tem of faith, and to establish their own forms 
of worship ; and at the same time they quar- 
relled with each other aboutits exercise, and 
denied it to all who opposed their systems, 
Chey individually were disposed to exercise 
dominion over the faith of their fellow disci- 
ples, and to Lord it over the heritage of God, 
rhe power to prescribe articles of faith which 
they arrested in the hands of the Roman pon. 
tiff, they assumed themselves ; and the au- 
thority which they denied to civil govern- 
ment to enforce the decrees of the Pope a- 
mong Catholic nations, they transferred to 
the civil governments tu prolestant Countries, 
and required them by pena! statutes to en- 
force their own creeds and formularies. 

At that age, Christian liberty was not un- 
derstood by any class of men, and religidus 
toleration was no where allowed. The creed 
and confession of Luther were established by 
the civil authority of all the German princes 
who adopted his system.— Wherever the Lu- 
theran religion was. received, these creeds. 
and confessions were made the laws of the 
land, and opposition to them was punished as 
crimes committed against the state. Similar 
remarks will apply to other reformers. ‘Their 
articles of faith and their plans of Church 
government were adopted and supported by 
civil authority.—By the power of the civil. 
magistrate, Calvin burnt Servetas, at Geneva, 
for heresy, ~ 

The reformation.in Engiand, as.it respects. 
power, was merely nominal. Henry Vill. 
assumed the ecclesiastical sceptre, which he- 
tore from the sovereign pontiff. His suprem- 
acy in religion was suppoited by acts of par- 
liament,. and the-nature of his ecclesiastical 
government may. de understood by the follow- 
ing six.articles, which were formally. enacted 
and kept in force during his reign. 1 will a- 
Gopt the language of the historian :—~ 

‘* The king being sensible of: the good of 
union, and the mischief of discord in points of 
religion, bad come to the parliament in per- 
son, and had opened many things of high. 
learning there ; and that with the consent of 
both houses, he sent forth these articles, 

. 1. That in the sacrament there was no 
substance of the bread and wine, but obly the 
natural body and blood of Christ.. | 












‘ oracles ; and they-brought with them the true 
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2. Nhat Christ was entirely in each kind, 
and so communion in both was not necessary. 

3. That priests, by the law of God, ought 
pot to marry. ; 

4, That vows of chastity taken after the 
age of twenty-one, ought to be kept. 

5. That private masses were iawful and 
useful. 

6. That auricular confession was necessary, 
and ought to be retained. 

These articles were thus solemnly. pro- 
claimed as essential Christian verities.. Prac- 
tical opposition to any of them, persisted in, 
was made a capital offence, and many were 
in consequence executed. Even Lambert, a 
priest of learning, judgement and moral life, 
was solemaly tried before the kiag, the nobles, 
aod bishops of the realm for denying the real 
presence ; was condemned and finally burat. 
In the reiga of Edward V{. the learned, the 
pious, and good Archbishop Cranmer, under 
the inveterate prejudice of early education, 
persuaded that young but humaue monarch, 
to give his sanction to barning a poor woman 
ona charge of heresy. The pious king in 
tears, signed the death warrant, and pathetic. 
ally said to-the Archbishop, ‘Since [ resign. 
up myself in this matter to your judgement, 
if I sin in it, the sin must lie at your door.” 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the Eng- 
lish episcopal Church was permanently estab- 








lished. But the Supremacy was still vested: 
jin the sovereiga ; and ia the opinion of many | 
learned, judicious, and pious individuals, their 
forms, ia some particulars, bear too near a 
resemblance to the superstitious rites and cor- 
rupt usages of the Church, from»which they 
separated. Indeedit has been pointedly re- 
marked, thatin the English communion, we 
find, ‘a Papist liturgy, Calvinistic articles of 
faith, and an Armioiac Clergy.” ) 

Some of the above observations would, with 
more propiiety, have fallen under the head 
of doctrines,. but I thought it expedient at 
once to close our remarks on the reformation 
in England. 

Oar vencrated.ancestors, who first settled 
in Anerica, while they were inhabitants of 
the mother country, claimed the right to form 
their faith from.an examination of the sacred 


protestant principles of the sufficiency of scrip- 





ture and the right of private judgement; bat 





they also, in practice, discovered the incon- 
sistency common to their age. They inti-} 
mately incorporated Charch and state, and 
denied to all dissentients from. their system 


—— — 
the right of conscience. We see then that 
the reformation, as it respects the liberty 
of opinion and the rights of conscience, 
though in theory perfect, in reality was 

rtial and limited. 

The reformation of the sixteenth century, 
as it respected the ceremonies and exercises 
of public worship, both among Lutherans and 
Calvinists, was thorough. Luther almost 
without exception, removed the superstitious 
rightsofthe Papal Church. He reduced the 
number ofsacraments to two,viz. baptism and 
the Lord’s supper, He exploded the adora- 
tion of the host, auricular confession, purga- 
tory, prayers to departed saints, and the wor- 
ship-of images. He also opposed monastick 
vows, the fasts. of the Romish: Church, and 
indulgences. 

The reformers generally introduced public 
forms of praise and prayer adapted to the in- 
fellectua!, the spiritual worship of the Deity, 
and which had a direct tendency to cherish 

jous affections, and to render men the fit ob- 

jects of divine favor. They also adopted an 
improved system of preaching, better calcu- 
jated to: enlighten: the human mind, to im- 
prove the human heart, and to lead’ te pure 
morality in life and conversation. 

Caution to avoid Popish errors, has, per- 
haps, in some instances, particularly among 
puritans, beem carried toan-extreme. ‘Thus, 
that men might not fall iato the Papistical 
practice of praying for the dead, neither 
prayers aor any religious exercise was cus- 
tomary at funerals. Our aneestors brought 
this caution, may I not say prejudice, with 
them into our country:; and for more than a 


century afier their settlement here, prayers. ° 


were not made at funerals. The first prayer 
made, and the first sermon preaehed at the 
obsequies of a deceasec person in Boston, 
were at the funeral of the Rev. Dr. Mayhew, 
in the vear 1766, 

Objections have. been often made- to: the 
congregational worship. It is thought to be 
too simple. Ia public worship; we are tol 
that there should be more ornament, more 
ceremonies to fix the attention, and to excite 
suitable emotions.. But if weare at the oppo- 
site extreme of that of the Papists,experience, 


| think, showa that our extreme is the safest. 


Splendor of ornament, q«redundance of cere- 
mony have a tendency.to engross the ming, 
.aaG lead people to suppose that religious wor- 
ship consists in mere external observapces.— 
When the form of worship is simple, the ser- 
vice may be the more intellectual and edify- 
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ing, and the worship more spiritual aad ac- 
ceptable, 

The reformation, as it respects Christian 
doctrines, will be the subject of our attention 
on a future occasion. 


Dr. Bancroft. 


ame oo -— 


FORGIVENESS AND JUSTIFICATION} 


Wer would now call the attention of our 
readers to the meaning of some words used in 
scripture to designate the method, in which 
God bestows his favor, for instance, forgive- 
ness and justification. 

What first strikes us is the apparent incon- 
sistency between these terms. If forgiveness 
is the method of God’s accepting us, how 
can it be justiftcation ? How can men be jus- 
tified in sin? -or, being sinful as they are, how 
can they be justified at all ? We answer they 
cannot. The term is used not in a literal, 
butin a figurative sense. Justification is be- 
ing treated as of we were just; at least in one 
respect,—in being freed from the just conse. 
quences of sin ; not perhaps from al/ its con- 
sequences, but from what it properly deserves. 
Justification therefore.is the same as forgive: 
mess. 

With regard to forgiveness, ‘however, | im- 
agine, we are apt to conceive of it, as some 
distinct .act or declaration of the Almighty, 
made at some definite period and pledged to 
the penitent for all future time. But it is 
rather to be:regarded as a disposition in God. 
It is not an artificial,arbitrary, absolute decree 
of immunity from all the evils that follow 
transgression. But it is a disposition to deal 
mercifully with us. It forgives us not all at 
once, but in proportion to our amendment.— 
It cando nomore. It cannot approve of 
sin, nor make it the source of happiness. It 
js. not capricious vor fond ; but wise and holy. 
It reproves, while it encourages ; it warns, 
while it pardens us, 


There is another term sometimes used to 
express the divine method of acceptance, 
which itis very important to ‘the sense of 
some passages to understand. It is right- 
eousness ; and is particularly used for the 
purpose now specified in some of the early 
‘chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. It 
means God’s gracious method of justificatior ; 
and like this last term is used in a figurative 
sense, meaning not literal righteouness, nor 


THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


In several preceeding numbers it has been 
attempted to assist our readers to a better un- 
derstanding of the scriptures, by explaining 
many words and phrases, that most frequent- 
ly recurinthem. We wouldclose with urg- 
ing upon them the pursuit of religious knowl. 
edge by a more faithful study of the Bible. 
Would it not be better to read less, and to 
think more? to peruse, perhaps, fewer chap- 
ters of our sacred books, and oftener to pause 
on the verses that compose them, in order to 
ascertain their exact meaning ? To say noth- 
ing of the limits of our knowledge, does it not 
want accuracy ? And is not the vagueness 
and generality of our notions, one reason why 
they make so little impression upon us? is 
not this one great reason why the public ser- 
vices of religion so slightly and so transient- 
lv affect us ? Doesit,-can it consist with the 
sense of a moral creature to have clear per. 
ceptions of such a theme as religion, and b 


indifferent to it? a thousand times more in- 


different perhaps than to the merest trifle that 
floats on this perishing scene of things ? I am 
persuaded it does not. I am persuaded there 
isa better rature withia us, that would as- 
sert itself, if we would give it the opportunity. 
Let any one set himself to meditate concern- 
ing duty and sin, concerning God and faturi- 
ty, and in spite of himself he will begin to 
feel. Let any one perceive—let him think and 
bring home to his heart the conviction, that 
God is his original,supreme, only Benefactor, 
whose instruments and bounties are all crea- 
tures and things——let bim see in every ray of 
light, and feel in every breath of air and in 
every -sense of joy within, let him perceive 
the goodness of God, and his heart must open 
to the call. It is not possible that he should 
consider and remember often that he is aur- 
rounded with God and with goodness and fail 
to catch a kindred spirit. If he but vaguely 
admits that it is so, he may be indifferent as 
multitudes are. But let him understandwhat 
he admits; let bim meditate, let him consid- 
er ; let him learn what the children of sense 
and of this world never know; let him learn 
that God is indeed in all the earth, in his 
power, his wiscom, his love, and nature will 
rise up in new charms before him, and the 
path of life will grow fairer to bis eye, and 
heaven and earth will seem to sing fer joy. 

So too, of the volume of revelation, there 





making men actually righteous, but treat- 
ing them as if they were so—i, e, bestowing | 
favour anc kindness upon them. D. 


is reason to fear that it is seen in doubtful 
obscurity. We do not clearly and fuily un- 
derstand what we read. If we did, its greatest 
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realities would not pass as fictions before us. 
If we did, it would rejoice or it would de- 
press us, and well were it, that it should do 
one of these. Sf we did exercis€ a rational 
genze and understanding, how impressive 
would be the record of all our duty and hope 
and destiny! No instrument, though it pro- 
claimed us Lord of half the perishing treas- 
ures of this world, wou'd be so deeply inter- 
esting. No title of sovereignty, though it 
geve us empire over far spreading seas and 
continents, would be so bright to our eye, as 
the saured page that proclaims us heirs of the 
eternal inheritance and kingdom of heaven. 
Shall not such a record be the subject of some 
close and scrutinizing attention ? May it not 
well occupy some of our best moments and 
of our most earnest and solemn thoughts? 

The Ethiopean, baptized by Philip, had 
travelled a distance of many hundred miles to 
acquaint himeelf with the will of God. Shail 
we give less heed to it, because the volume 
that declares itis in our own dwellings ? He 
did not disdain to invite the way faring man 
into his chariot, to ihstruct bim in the scrip 
tures. Shall the numberless facilities, which 
we have for understanding them, render us 
lees assidgous to learn their import? In fine 
this noble inquirer, baving been thus instruct- 
ed, went on bis way rejoicing. Let us learn, 
with the same zeal, with the same care(ulness, 
with the same docility, and we may go thus 
on the way of hfe ; we may go thus to a better 
country even an heavenly. D. 

— 74+ 
SCHISMATIC OR MERETIC. 

No person, says Dr. Campbell, who in the 
spirit of candour and charity adberes to that 
which to the best of bis judgement is right, 
though in this opinion be should be mistaken, 
istn the scriptural sense either schismatic or 
Aeretic ; and he on the contrary, whatever sect 
he belongs to, is more entitled to those odi- 
ou3 appellations, who is most apt to throw the 
imputation upon others. 

-<—+o— 
ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
Continued from page 12. 

Tue offices of piety are but a part of our 
duty. The service of God equally compre- 
hends every persunal and social virtae’ The 
second commandment, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself, is of like authority and 
obligation, asthe first. We shall de as cer. 
tainiy judged by the precepts which require 
self knowledge, the cultivation of our under- 
standings, seh government and ciscretion, 


that which demands that we should love the 
Lord our God with all our hearts. The 


the sincerity of our love of himseif, and of all 
the offices of christian piety, is our obedience 
to the moral precepts of the gospel. And 
suppose that each of these precepts exerted 
on our hearts and conduct, all the autbority 
of divine commands, Not only would there 
be no envy nor jealousy among us, but every 


a proportionate accession to his own bappi- 
ness. ‘There would be no ungenerous inter- 
pretation of each other’s motives; no false 
Faccusations ; no tell-tale gossipping ; no slan- 
cer ; and nv disposition to sit in judgement 
on others, and condemn them. In all our in- 
tercourse, we should feel the perfect security 
and confidence of friendship. We should be 
as ready to do every office of kindness. as we 
are to desire it. We should as readily and 
unreservedly forgive, as we hope to be torgiv- 
en. ‘There would be no encroachments on 
neighbors, and no interference in each other’s 
rights.) We should feel equal trust in each 
other’s word, as ifit were confirmed by all 


fidence, for every aid and accommodation, as 
if they might be claimed as the most incon- 
testible of rights. Then, too, we should see 


fluence, but,—seeking instruction. Every 


himself, than to obtain the secrets of others. 
We should have no tdlers, wasting their time 
and abusing their opportunities ; and none 
squandering their property, destroying their 
health, corrupting their hearts, and bringing 
want and misery inio their families, by intem- 
perance, If then, the precepts of the gospel 
which enjoin the personal and social virtues, 
were strongly and universally feit, as the will 
of God, would they not produce a most strik- 
ing revival of religion ? Embudy the piety and 
virtue of the gospel in anindividual. Form 
as distinct a conception as you can of one, of 
whom you would say, he is indeed a cbrist- 
ian; atteod him in his private and his family 
worship, i in all his intercourse with his friends, 
in his daily labor: and transactions of busi- 
ness; observe him in all bis personal sdul- 
| geacies, and in all bis conduct as a neighbor ; 
| in his disposal of h's time, and in the charac: 
ter and tendencies of his conversation ; ob- 
serve at once his temperance and frugality 





his benevolence, and iacorruptible upright 


hamility, industry and contentment, aa by- 


great evidence indeed which God requires of | ° 


one would feel the prosperity of another to be - 


the bonds of law. We should look with con- . 


the ignorant,—not claiming and exerting in- | 


one would be far more solicitous to know. 
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ness; and go with him tothe house of God, 
and “to the table of Christ. What this indi- 
vidual is, should each of us be, if we were 
christians. And what a change would it pro- 
dace in the hearts and characters of individu- 
als ; in the economy, discipline, and happi- 
ness of families; and in our character and 
our happiness as a christian society! See 
then what motives we have to pray fora tfe- 
vival of religion ! 

} have advertec to what I believe to be 
most essential mistakes concerning religion 
itself. And out of these mistakes, as | think, 
have grown equally mistaken conceptious of 
revivals of religion. Religion has been sup- 
posed to be something very distinct from the 
ordinary duties of life. It has been made 
mere passion, and often as unsanctified a pas- 
sion, as any of the world, There have been 
excitements, called revivals of religion, which 
have rent families asunder, and made schisms 
in the charch; which have caused the ordi- 
nary business of life to be neglected ; made 
parents most negligent of the care of their 
children ; and many of the most important 
personal and social virtues to be sacrificed to 
zeal for eupposed offices of piety. Many 
have been persuaded, that they have been 
brought out of darkness into marvellous light 
and shave become full grown christians, and 
have experienced an entire change of heart, 
wile theis practice bas been scarcely other- 
wise changed, than as they have given up ev- 
ery thing for the external observances of re. 
Jigion, They may be no more industrious, or 
temperate, or upright than-they were before ; 
and may retain the same unsanctified temper 
and will, by which they were before charac- 
terised ; and are yet persuaded, that their 
calling and election are sure. And if is de-. 
serving .of remark, if you bring before them 
their vicious dispositions and habits, .or ask 
them for evidence of their'stroog assurance ; 
they refer vou, not toa change of character 
and life,—not to a progressive virtue and pie- | 
ty--but to the time when they were-converted. 
They are sure that they’ bave been born 
again ; and-therefore they are sure, that 
whatever their lives have-since been, or now 
are, they shall not, and cannot finally fail of an 
inheritance of the promises. 4 need not say 
how obvious, and how dangerous is this self 
delusion. A genuine revival of religion will, 
indeed, manifest itselfin the fidelity, gratitude 


& pious interest with which all the public and 


rivate means of reiigion will be improved. 
Every heart would be an allar on which the’ 








fire of devotion would never go out. Every 
house would be a temple of God, ana conse- 
crated to bis daily worship.. Every Sabbath 
would be th truth to every one a holy day.— 
Aod not one, of an age to judge and choose 
for himself, would be absent from the table of 
Christ. But these would not be its only man- 
ifestations. It would be equally apparent in 
our daily temper, conversation and deport- 
ment. It would make us zealous in ever 

good work. It would make us better hus- 
bands and wives, better parents and children, 
better brothers and sisters, better neighbors 
and citizens. It would cause us to think 
modestly of ourselves, and more kindly of 
others ; to deny ourselves, that we might do 
good to others ; to be ready and willing to o- 
bey every call of duty, in every relation and 
circumstance of life. When you see one for- 
saking his vicious dispositions and habits, and 
becoming more meek and gentle and for- 
bearing and forgiving; and instead of be- 


ing profane, pure and reverent of God in all 


his Conversation ; converted from idleness to 
industry, from canning to ingenuousness, 
from double desling to uprightness, and from 
a4 busy, meddling temper, and interference 
with the concerns of others, to caution in his 
language, and a greater attention to his own 
affairs; when you see a young man forsaking 
the haunts of the idle and intemperate, and 
loving bis own fire aide; denying his appe- 
tites, and providing for his own family ; and 
when you find that he not only daily reads 
the scriptures, but applies them as the rules 
of bis temper and conduct; when you find he 
prays in secret and in his family ; and, instead 
of coming to church only occasionally, is ate 
ways there a devout worshipper, gratefally 
commemorating the love of the Saviour, 
and living in conformity to the example, and 
in obedgince to the commands of Christ ;— 
when you see these changes you may be war- 
ranted in saying, here is a revival of religion. 
And great indeed would be the revival, if 
these-changes could be extensively effected. 

d in'these views, I think itis equally ap- 
parent,that the great instrument to be employ- 
ed is not fear, but love. Leve is the spirit of the 
firstand second commandment ; and it is the 
vital principle of a truly Christian obedience. 
The fear of God is indeed the beginning of 
wisdom ; but if our wisdom ends too in fear, 
it 13 not the wisdom of the gospel. God is 
Love ; and he that dwelleth in love, dwell- 
eth in ‘God, and God in him. 

: From Christian Disciple. 
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